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ABSTRACT 

A 2-day regional seminar was held to raise awareness of the 
problem of youth unemployment in Southeastern Europe and assist countries in 
the region to develop their own framework of action and concrete projects. 

The following were among the topics discussed: ways policymakers can help 
young people find valid employment opportunities within economic hardship and 
uncertainty; access to education and training and existing employment 
policies in Southeastern Europe; successful policies in France, Germany, 
Ireland, and Portugal; regional and community development strategies; and 
strategies for building partnerships for employment and vocational training. 
The discussions resulted in a checklist for policy actions to combat youth 
and long-term unemployment and lists of individual countries' needs and 
requirements for donor assistance in the following areas: (1) modernizing the 

education and training system; (2) developing a modern vocational guidance 
and professional orientation system; (3) optimizing the education and 
training network; (4) promoting small and medium-sized enterprises and self- 
employment; (5) providing short and longer training schemes; (6) creating 
local centers for young people to work with employment offices, social 
services, and schools; (7) building capacity in relevant ministries and 
institutions; and (8) developing partnerships among stakeholders. Priority 
areas for donor assistance in the individual countries and the seminar 
participants are listed. (MN) 
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Introduction 



The European Training Foundation, within the framework of its project on "Vocational education 
and training against social exclusion", together with the Bulgarian National Observatory and its 
host institution, the Human Resource Development Fund organised a seminar on "Youth 
Unemployment in South Eastern Europe" on 19-20 June 2000 in Velingrad, Bulgaria. 

The workshop took place within the framework of the Stability Pact. It brought together the Human 
Resource Development co-ordinators from the beneficiary countries and regions of the Stability Pact 
(Albania, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Bulgaria, Croatia, the former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, 
Montenegro, Romania), other experts of Ministries of Education, Ministries of Labour, Employment 
Services, and other implementation agencies of these ministries, from the countries of the region, 
Slovenia and selected EU Member States. The European Commission (DG Employment) and other 
international and national organisations that are running relevant projects in the countries of the 
region also participated in order to present their own experiences working on the issue. 

The objectives of the seminar were to: 

■ Raise awareness about the magnitude, causes and implications of the problem of youth 
unemployment in South Eastern Europe 

■ Assist countries in the region to develop their own framework of action and concrete projects by: 

• building upon on-going actions in the countries of the region; 

• sharing know-how and experience with EU Member States and candidate countries on finding 
practical solutions to the complex problem of youth unemployment; 

• exploring concrete and proactive approaches; 

• presenting instruments and mechanisms to support youth employment that have been 
developed at European level. 

The outcomes expected after the two days of discussions were: 

■ the identification of a check list for policy actions to combat youth (long-term) unemployment 
covering both the areas of education/ training and employment regional development policies; 

■ the identification of countries' needs; 

■ the identification of countries' requirements for donor assistance. 

The main underlying question behind the discussions of the seminar was: 

^What can policy makers in the areas of education/ training and employment do in order to assist 
young people to find valid employment opportunities within a general context of economic 
hardship and uncertainty in the region of South Eastern Europe? 
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In order to answer this question four themes for in depth discussion were pre-identified: 

■ Access to education and training; 

m Employment policies for young people; 

■ Promoting regional/ community development, intermediate labour market initiatives and 
entrepreneurial skills; 

m Building up partnerships for employment and vocational training. 



This publication presents the outcomes of the rich and intensive discussions that took place during 
the two days of the seminar. It also provides information on the issue of youth unemployment in 
each country of the region and the experience of selected EU Member States in dealing with the 
problem. The publication is structured around three parts and two annexes. Part 1 presents a 
summary of the outcomes of the discussions. Part 2 presents the "country notes" that were prepared 
by the participants of the countries of the region and part 3 presents the experience of four EU 
Member States (France, Germany, Ireland and Portugal) in dealing with specific aspects of youth 
unemployment. Annex 1 presents the countries' proposals for donor assistance on the topic and 
Annex 2 is the list of participants at the seminar. 
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Part 1 

Summary of the discussions 1 



1. Youth unemployment in South Eastern Europe: 

extent, nature, reasons, implications 

Economic background 

Deep economic restructuring in South Eastern Europe, but also ethnic conflicts, war and economic 
sanctions by the international community (against Croatia and the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 
including Montenegro) have seriously affected the economic activity of the countries in the region. 
This has had a significant impact on the general unemployment level, which (except in Slovenia) has 
been steadily increasing during the past 10 years. On top of this, economic restructuring is far from 
complete in many countries in the region. For example, privatisation and economic restructuring are 
in their initial stages in Croatia and have not yet started in Bosnia and Herzegovina or in 
Montenegro; the Enterprise Restructuring and Conversion Programme has just begun in Romania. 
Considering the experience of other countries in transition (specifically Central European countries), 
it is feared that unemployment has not yet reached its peak and further increases are expected, 
together with large-scale economic restructuring (with the exception of Slovenia). Overall, as well as 
the ever-deteriorating employment prospects for the people in the region to date, there is 
uncertainty about the future shape of the economies of the countries in the region (what will they 
look like tomorrow?) and a high risk of increasing unemployment (or in the best case - as in the 
Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia - stabilisation at high levels). 



The extent of youth unemployment 

Within this general context, young people are particularly exposed to unemployment. Unemployment 
rates for 15-24 year-olds in the countries of the region are routinely twice or even three times higher 
than those of the total working-age population and range from 18% and 20.8% in Slovenia and 
Romania respectively to 68.6% in the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia. The rates are lower if 
we take into account young people aged between 15 and 29 but still remain very high (see Table 1). 

In recent years the young unemployed (15-29 year-olds) have accounted for more than 50% of all 
unemployed in some countries. In Albania, 58% of all registered unemployed are below 31 years of 
age. In Croatia, 15-29 year-olds accounted for 53.9% of all unemployed (Labour Force Survey data 
using the International Labour Office definition of unemployment) or 45.4% of all registered 
unemployed in 1999. In Montenegro, 53% of all registered unemployed are below 30 years of age. The 
majority of registered unemployed in Bosnia and Herzegovina belong to the 21-35 age group. The 
ratio of young unemployed to all unemployed is lower in other countries. However, young people 



1 Anastasia Fetsi, Thematic Expert on issues of social exclusion. Department Central Europe South, European Training 

Foundation. 
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aged between 15 and 29 account for 30.9% of all unemployed in Bulgaria and 27.6% in Romania (or if 
we use household survey data applying the ILO definition 37% and 39.6% respectively). 



Table 1: Youth unemployment 1999 





Total 

unemployment 

rate 


Youth 

unemployment 

rate 


% of young 
unemployed to all i 
unemployed 


Registered 


no 




Registered 


ILO 


Registered 


ILO 


Albania 1 


17% 




Below 21 






13% 








Below 31 






58% 




Bosnia and 
Herzegovina 


28.6% 

36.6% 2 




15-24 














15-29 










Bulgaria 3 


13.8% 


17% 


15-24 




36.7% 


17.4% 


23.9% 






15-29 




27.8% 


31.4% 


37% 


Croatia 


19.4% 


14.5% 


15-24 




39.2% 


30.4% 


37.8% 






15-29 




31.2% 


45.4% 


53.9% 


FYROM 4 


47.9% 


32.4% 


15-24 




68.6% 




32.9% 






15-29 




60.6% 




54.1% 


Romania 5 


11.5% 


7.2% 


15-24 


15.7% 


20.4% 


28.2% 


38.9% 






15-29 


11.8% 


15.1% 


39.5% 


53.4% 


Slovenia 


13.6% 


7.4% 


15-24 




19.7% 


22.3% 6 


29.8% 






15-29 




13.2% 


32.7%6 


44% 



Notes: 

Data unavailable 

1. Administrative data/re gisters of the Employment Office 

2. Includes workers on waiting lists 

3. Administrative data refer to the 1999 average, labour Force Survey data refer to November 1999 

4. Data refer to April 1999 

5. Administrative data are taken from the bulletin statistics of the Ministnj of Labour and Social Affairs. Data on International 
Labour Office unemployment are taken from the AMIGO (Romanian Labour Force Survey) published by the National 
Committee of Statistics 

6. Data refer to the age groups 15-25 and 15-30 



Profile of youth unemployment 

A close analysis of the phenomenon demonstrates that the profile of youth unemployment, in terms 
of the qualifications held by the young unemployed, is very much country-specific. At one end of 
the spectrum, Albania reports that youth unemployment is heavily concentrated on unqualified or 
low-qualified young people aged between 14 and 20. These are young people who have left school 
early because of the economic inability of their families to support their schooling. 
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At the other extreme, Montenegro faces youth unemployment that mainly affects graduates from 
secondary school but also university graduates. Participation of young people in education and 
training is very high in the country (almost 100% in primary education; more than 90% in secondary 
education; and 40% in university education) and the dropout rate is still low. However, considering 
that neither secondary (vocational) education nor university education have been reformed in the 
past 10 years, the qualifications that young people get and the skills they develop correspond to an 
outdated economic reality. On top of that, it seems that the social demand for university education is 
not matched by an economic demand for the graduates. 

The other countries of the region fall between the two extremes, presenting a youth unemployment 
profile at the expense of the unqualified, low qualified and secondary education graduates. 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina everyone, apart from the well-educated young people who are able to 
find jobs in international organisations in particular, is equally exposed to unemployment. 
However, those with only low qualifications - as is the case in all countries - have even poorer 
chances in the labour market. 

Bulgaria reports that young people with low-level qualifications and graduates without a 
vocational qualification or speciality predominate. (According to data of April 2000, 53.4% of 
registered unemployed youth in the 15-29 age group have primary and lower secondary education.) 
On the other hand, young higher education graduates present low unemployment rates (5.4% of all 
registered unemployed in April 2000). 

In Croatia youth unemployment mainly means the unemployment of skilled workers and 
secondary school diploma graduates (who account for 78.1% of all young unemployed), although 
worries are expressed for those unskilled or semi-skilled young people who also present a high risk 
of unemployment. Young higher education graduates present very low unemployment rates. 

In Romania 68.6% of all registered unemployed receiving unemployment benefit below the age of 
25 are workers. The main reason for the difficulties that young people have in their professional 
integration is attributed to the insufficient correlation between labour market requirements and the 
vocational programmes offered by the education system. Another, relatively large group of young 
people with particular problems consists of graduates of lower education, young handicapped 
people, and the young Roma with low qualifications and low motivation for socio-professional 
integration. 

In Slovenia the problem of youth unemployment is closely linked to low qualifications and to the 
special psychological and social problems of disadvantaged youth. Otherwise, young people in 
Slovenia can find employment (in fact, the problem of unemployment in Slovenia is worsening for 
workers aged over 40 whose unemployment rates are rising with time, rather than for young people 
whose unemployment rates are either declining or remaining stable). 

In terms of the length of unemployment, a large percentage (above 40%) of all 15-29 year olds remain 
unemployed for more than one year in almost all countries of the region for which data are available 
(according to data from household surveys and applying the ILO definition of unemployment, cf 
Table 2). Long-term unemployment for young people can create big problems in their further 
integration into working life, and therefore even small numbers of young unemployed people can 
have a significant impact in these countries. For example, Croatia recognises the need for 
intervention in favour of those who remain unemployed for more than one year and in particular for 
the 7% of all unemployed young people who are out of work for more than three years. 
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Table 2: Long-term youth unemployment 1999 







% of young long-term 
unemployed to 
total young unemployed 


% of young long-term 
unemployed to 
total long-term unemployed 1 


Registered 


ILO 


Registered 


ILO | 


Albania 


Below 21 










Below 31 






59% 




Bulgaria 


15-24 


24.4% 


45.1% 


13.4% 


20% 


15-29 


28.7% 




28.5% 




Croatia 


15-24 


36% 


38.4% 


21.8% 


28.9% 


15-29 


39.6% 


40.8% 


35.7% 


43.5% 


Romania 


15-24 


23.6% 


24.4% 


44.9% 


45.3% 


15-29 


33% 


36% 


62.1% 


67.1% 


FYROM 


15-24 




29.1% 




20.9% 


15-29 




62.2% 




45.1% 


Slovenia 


15-24 




45.2% 




23.8% 


15-29 




47.1% 




36.5% 


<26 


39.7% 


45.5% 


15.7% 


29.3% 



Place of residence is a further aspect of the youth unemployment profile in the countries of South 
Eastern Europe. Rural populations seem to be particularly hard-hit by unemployment. However, 
this is not readily obvious in the statistics for the reason that rural populations that own some land 
are considered farmers (hence, self-employed) and they cannot declare themselves unemployed. 
Many countries/regions (Albania, Bulgaria, Montenegro and Romania) report migratory 
movements of young people from rural areas to bigger cities in search of better employment 
chances. As bigger cities do not seem to provide these better opportunities for all young people, the 
phenomenon of youth unemployment becomes a problem of urban areas. Albania reports that many 
people in the countryside are considered self-employed, although there are indications that they are 
looking for jobs and that they very often migrate to the cities, thereby making the problem one of 
urban unemployment. In addition, Montenegro reports that, despite the fact that rural and remote 
areas face open or even disguised unemployment, the major problems are faced by young people in 
cities as a result of migration from rural areas to the bigger cities. Finally, Bulgaria reports that the 
staff in its labour offices think that young people prefer to migrate to the big towns and cities rather 
than undertake training to obtain a new qualification. 

Finally, countries identified specific youth groups facing pronounced problems with their 
professional (re)-integration. These are the Roma youth in Romania and Bulgaria (and to a lesser 
extent in other countries), young returnees, refugees, demobilised soldiers and young war invalids 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and in Croatia. 
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Reasons for youth unemployment 

The low economic activity in the region and the lack of jobs to absorb the actual supply of labour (in 
other words, the reduced economic demand for labour) was reported as one of the most important 
reasons for the high level of youth unemployment. This is particularly true in rural and remote 
areas, mono-industrial areas under deep economic restructuring, and areas that have been 
destroyed by war and ethnic conflicts. At the same time, jobs for well-educated young people seem 
to be available if we take into account their low unemployment rates. 

Another important factor influencing youth unemployment is the incapacity of the education and 
training system to prepare young people for the changing economies of the region. Two main factors 
are involved here. The first relates to a typical skill mismatch problem. The type of qualifications 
that young people acquire in the education and training system and with which they enter the 
labour market, as well as the specific knowledge/ skills they acquire, do not correspond to the 
requirements of the labour market. This seems to be a problem for the young skilled workers in 
Croatia and Romania, the secondary general school graduates in Bulgaria and Croatia, and the 
secondary school and higher education graduates in Montenegro. 

The second factor relates to the problem of leaving school early. The phenomenon takes on huge 
dimensions in Albania, where 38-40% of young people do not continue their studies after 
compulsory education. Young people from both villages and cities are equally affected. On top of 
this, some children from rural areas interrupt their studies in the seventh or eighth class of 
compulsory schooling. The problem is also reported in Bosnia, where participation rates in all levels 
of education are decreasing and young people are achieving lower levels of qualification than their 
predecessors. Participation in primary education fell from 98% in 1991 to (an estimated) 82% in 1999, 
while participation in secondary education was reduced from 90% to 75% in the same period. 
Croatia also expresses concerns about the 25% of all those enrolled in secondary education who do 
not accomplish their studies (despite the fact that 95% of an age cohort enrols in post-compulsory 
education). Finally, Romania reports increasing dropout rates, in particular from apprenticeship 
schools which account for 70% of all pupils abandoning their studies at secondary level. Rural areas 
present the highest average rate of non-attendance for 7-14 year-olds (8%). 

It should be recognised that the main reasons for leaving school early must be sought outside the 
school system itself. One reason is the increased poverty in the countries of the region, i.e. the 
reduced economic capacity (and occasionally lack of willingness) of the most vulnerable families to 
support their children's studies (e.g. impoverished families in urban and rural areas, Roma families, 
families of refugees, etc.). Another is the lack of motivation of young people from these 
environments towards education and work. However, the education system is unable to address the 
needs of youth at risk of early school leaving, and thus contributes to the extent of the phenomenon 
(or at least it is unable to counteract it). The reasons identified for the incapacity of the education 
system to deal with the issue of early school leaving include: 

■ the inflexibility of the curricula; 

■ too much theory and too little practice in school studies; and 

■ a lack of approaches that address the specific needs of young people at risk. 

Another important reason is the bad state of schools in some parts (in particular in rural areas) of the 
countries of the region that has resulted from the overall lack of investment in education in recent 
years. Some countries cited the lack of winter heating in schools. 
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Finally, other important reasons for the high levels of youth unemployment that have been 
identified include: 

■ the lack of appropriate vocational guidance within and outside the vocational education and 
training system; 

■ the lack of sound information on the labour market; 

■ the lack of knowledge on how to search for a job or even to prepare a CV and get ready for an 
interview; and 

■ the lack of previous work experience. 



Implications 

Despite the fact that young people's greater exposure to unemployment is not a characteristic 
unique to the region 2 , the phenomenon becomes particularly important because of its extent and the 
implications that it may have for the efforts being made towards the economic reconstruction of the 
region. Some of the dangers it may entail are enumerated below. 

There is a risk that young people may be discouraged and lack hope for a better future. This may 
trigger a vicious circle leading to the marginalisation of the most vital part of the population in the 
countries of the region. 

^ There is the serious brain drain problem that results from the widespread emigration of qualified 
young people. For example, Bosnia and Herzegovina reports high levels of emigration of highly 
qualified young people since the start of the war. Estimates for the period 1996-98 put the number 
of emigrants at 42 000, 75% of whom were below 40 years of age and 95% of whom were highly 
educated. Also during the period 1990-1998 more than 17 000 people left the Former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia. Of those, 70% were between 18 and 30 years of age and, of them, 53% held 
a diploma of secondary or higher education. Bulgaria and Romania also report brain drain 
problems. 

^Young people may become involved in illegal activities. 

^ Young people may occupy themselves in the grey economy, which is not a long-term solution 
either for themselves or for their countries. 

There is a risk that a poor work culture with a low discipline may develop. 



2 All European countries present unemployment rates that are higher among young people than in the whole 
population as a result of the special difficulties that young people face during the transition phase from school to 
working life. 
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2. Past and current actions to combat youth 

unemployment in South Eastern Europe 

Given that the reasons for youth unemployment were found both in the economy /labour market 
and in the education and training system, the seminar participants explored both: 

(i) the education policies and reforms that have been put in place to better prepare young people 
for the labour market and to discourage early school-leaving; and 

(ii) the employment policies that have been developed to assist young people in finding a job. 



Education policies and reforms 

The majority of the countries/ regions in South Eastern Europe (except Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Croatia and Montenegro) have already initiated reforms of their education and training system. 
Among the most important driving factors behind the reforms was the desire to make their 
vocational education and training systems more responsive to the requirements of a market 
economy and a changing labour market. These reforms were fully supported by the European 
Union through its Phare Programme 3 , and by other international donors such the World Bank and 
the Open Society Foundation, as well as by national donors. 

The starting date and pace of reforms of the education and training system vary across countries. 
Slovenia began reforms early and has advanced substantially. Bulgaria and Romania started the 
reform at a relatively early stage in the transition process and have already made progress, but 
reforms still need to be implemented in all parts of the system. The Former Yugoslav Republic of 
Macedonia started reforms later, i.e. in 1998 with the Phare vocational education and training 
programme, and is moving systematically and consistently. On the other hand, Albania started its 
reforms early but the process was delayed (occasionally interrupted); Bosnia and Herzegovina is 
just beginning the process; and Croatia and Montenegro have expressed a need for reforms. 

More specifically, Albania initiated reforms as early as 1993 but the reform process lost momentum 
because of financial difficulties, the period of social unrest in 1996-97 and the Kosovo crisis. 
Although some changes (e.g. new training programmes, rationalisation of the school network and 
the setting up of training centres) have been made, the large-scale reforms in terms of policy 
formulation, legislation, institution building, development of national standards and curricula, 
teacher training, etc. are still to come. 

In Bulgaria, the Vocational Education and Training Act of 1999 has created the normative basis for 
the modernisation of the system. Free access to education, the assurance of a qualification for all and 
opportunities to upgrade that qualification, and the approximation of the system to European 
standards in accordance with the requirements of the labour market are the main principles of the 
Act. Other achievements include: the introduction of a training module approach in 18 different 
vocations; new curricula for occupations of strategic importance; the development of a system of 
post-secondary vocational programmes; the updating of the list of occupations for school training so 
as to meet the new needs of the labour market and the students' demands; a new model for teacher 
development; the setting up of guidance services to schools; etc. However, there is still scope for 
modernisation and upgrading of curricula in some occupations and for the implementation of the 
reforms in every school in the country. 



3 However, the level of support varied across the different countries. 
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In Bosnia and Herzegovina, there was a massive destruction of the previously well-developed 
vocational education and training system (70% of the educational infrastructure was destroyed or 
requisitioned during the war). Efforts for reform of the vocational education and training system 
that took place under the Phare vocational education and training programme addressed short and 
medium-term needs. These training measures were mainly designed to: 

■ reintegrate refugees, displaced students and demobilised soldiers; 

■ create and win acceptance for a mid/long-term plan for vocational education and training; 
m upgrade curriculum development methodologies; and 

■ produce and disseminate teaching materials and projects in pilot schools. 

However, the development of legislation, school refurbishment, the development and 
implementation of new curricula for the whole range of required occupations in the country's 
schools and other action to upgrade and modernise the system are all matters still ahead. 

In the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, outdated technical and technological elements of 
vocational training have been discarded and new subjects introduced into the curricula. The 
secondary school system has been brought up to date and the Phare vocational education and 
training programme (based on a pilot 16-school scheme) is aiming at a major, systematic 
rationalisation of the existing system through changes in educational structures, identification of 
broad educational profiles, adjustment to labour market needs and the modernisation of the 
educational process itself. The new programme will give fresh impetus to reforms. 

In Romania, the main promoter of the reform was again the Phare vocational education and training 
programme, under which the following successes were achieved: 

■ standardisation of qualifications in accordance with the National List of Occupations (which 
included the development both of new training and occupational standards); 

■ development of flexible (modular) curricula based on the new occupational standards and the 
implementation of core skill modules; 

■ introduction of a locally based curriculum developed by local partners; 

■ establishment of social partnership structures at all levels; and 

■ training of a group of vocational teacher trainers. 

These elements of modernisation cover most, but not all, occupations and others should be dealt 
with in future. Moreover, updating action and reforms should be disseminated to and implemented 
in all schools in the country which remain part of the Phare vocational education and training pilot 
programme. The Ministry of Education has developed a programme for "educational re-launching" 
which is designed to address the ever-worsening standard of rural education. It will be financed by a 
World Bank loan and will lead to some restructuring of the rural school network in response to the 
needs of the labour market and of pupils from the rural environment for educational and 
professional guidance. 

Overall, the discussion during the seminar demonstrated that despite the relatively advanced stage 
of reforms, there are still common constraints hindering the education and training systems of the 
countries in the region from responding both to the requirements of the economy/ labour market 
and to those of the individuals. The following list sets out some of these common constraints. 

lack of public awareness of the importance of a modern education and training system in 
economic and social development. Educational and training reforms do not seem to be given any 
substantial priority on the political agenda in a number of the countries in the region. 
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^Vocational education and training systems remain centralised, rigid and over-regulated. This 
impedes innovation and quick reactions to a rapidly changing economic reality at both national 
and regional/ local level. 

^Cooperation between education/ training institutions, labour market/employment agencies and 
social partners for the development of coherent education and training strategies, and the 
implementation of those strategies, is still weak. Two reasons for this are cited: 

(i) the weakness of the institutional framework that would enable/facilitate this cooperation; 
and/or 

(ii) the lack of willingness or skills of the staff in the different institutions to promote such coopera- 
tion. 

^The flow of information on the new skills and occupations between the education/ training and 
economy/ labour market communities is still lacking or weak. There are no well-established 
systems for the collection of information from the labour market or its translation into meaningful 
messages for education/training decision-making and the provision of vocational guidance to 
young people. 

^Cooperation among schools and employers is weak, although it could improve the training of 
young people and make it better adapted to the needs of the employers. Companies (especially 
small and medium-sized enterprises) cite reduced capacity or unwillingness to invest in training. 

** Curricula are still largely based upon outdated job profiles (even in such countries as Bulgaria and 
Romania which have reformed part of their profiles and curricula). They are rigid, not oriented 
towards the needs of the individuals and do not develop entrepreneurial skills for young people. 

^►Trainers, teachers and administrative staff lack knowledge of modern techniques, which reduces 
their capacity to innovate or even implement new ideas. 

lack of funds for large-scale reforms and for the upgrading of infrastructure (both school 
buildings and equipment are often in bad condition; computers are often lacking; and 
occasionally schools are incapable even of covering such basic running costs as electricity bills). 



Employment policies for youth 

The countries in the region have not yet formulated comprehensive policies for combating 
unemployment among young people 4 . At the same time, it should be recognised that all countries in 
the region (except Albania and Bosnia and Herzegovina) include young people as a target group in 
their employment policies, thus demonstrating the awareness of their authorities of the specific 
problems of youth. Very often specific measures targeting sub-groups of young unemployed are 
implemented as part of active labour market measures. These sub-groups are obviously those 
considered more exposed to unemployment, e.g. young dropouts, young people from orphanages, 
secondary or higher education graduates, young people without previous work experience or 
young people below a certain age. In parallel, occasionally young people participate in measures 
that are meant for the unemployed in general (as in the case of Albania). 

The most common active labour market measures taken to deal with young unemployed in the 
countries of the region are set out below. 



4 Bulgaria is now planning a programme on social and economic integration of young people within the framework of 
the National Economic Development Plan 2000-2006. 
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^Subsidies to employers for recruiting young people for a certain period of time (which can also 
take the form of tax exemptions or exemptions from contributions to social security). This 
measure seems to be particularly popular as it is found in almost all countries of the region. Its 
popularity lies in the fact that it tries to counteract one of the known reasons for youth 
unemployment, namely the lack of previous work experience. Through this measure, employers 
can recruit young people (at low cost), check their capacities, knowledge and potential, and train 
them (often this measure is also combined with on-the-job training) before they eventually recruit 
them on a normal contract. 

^Temporary work (in the public sector). This measure is taken to fill the gap between demand for 
and supply of labour (i.e. it addresses the youth unemployment that results from lack of jobs). It is 
rarely targeted at young people, although young people do benefit from it. Because it is costly 
participants in the seminar did not consider it particularly appealing. Moreover, it does not 
provide young people with a longer-term prospect of work as it does not ensure employment at 
its end. On the other hand, participants did recognise its usefulness in areas where there is no 
other possibility of work (examples are rural and remote areas or areas destroyed by war) as it 
gives young people the chance to be active and also to do useful work for their community (for 
example, if it involves the reconstruction of buildings and roads, maintenance of gardens and 
parks, garbage collection or other useful community activities). A further important precondition 
for the success of this measure is its combination with training to improve the possibility of young 
people finding work elsewhere. Finally, it is a measure that can be combined with occupations in 
crafts, after which young people can create their own activity as craftsmen. It was, however, 
considered the least appropriate measure for dealing with very young people (i.e. 
14-16-year-olds). 

Training, retraining and further training of young people. This measure has a double objective, 
being used to reduce skill mismatches with the local labour market and as a second chance for 
unqualified or low-qualified young people to acquire a first or higher qualification. The design of 
each training programme varies according to the specific objectives of the training and the 
modalities of training provision (some training programmes are institution-based and are 
provided in training centres or schools that are used as training centres, while other programmes 
provide on-the-job training). However, seminar participants mentioned some constraints on the 
effectiveness of the training programmes and in particular of institution-based programmes. Very 
often both the jobs for which this training is a preparation and their content are decided on an ad 
hoc basis without prior consultation with or the involvement of local employers, or without sound 
information on the needs of the local labour market. Accordingly, training does not actually help 
young people to find employment at the end of the training programme and it can also discourage 
them from further job-seeking. The involvement of employers in the training and some 
consideration of the need to develop the local economy in the design of the training programmes 
were considered preconditions for their success. 

As well as these three measures (which seem to include the greater part of all the action taken to 
combat youth unemployment), two types of intervention were discussed widely during the 
seminar. The first is the provision of vocational guidance to young people, the importance of which 
lies in the rapid changes in the labour market and the lack of information that young people have 
about these changes. To date only Bulgaria and Romania seem to have worked on the improvement 
of their vocational guidance system by bringing in vocational guidance programmes offered by 
employment offices or setting up facilities in the employment offices or introducing other specific 
structures. Despite the fact that all countries have some kind of vocational guidance structure or 
system (either within or outside the formal education and training system), the lack of sound 
information on the labour market and of well-trained staff is seen as a major impediment to the good 
functioning of vocational guidance. (This problem is also recognised in Bulgaria and Romania.) 
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Discussion of the second type of intervention, support to young people to develop entrepreneurial 
skills and set up their own small or medium-sized enterprise or become self-employed, 
demonstrated that the measure is enjoying a lot of attention as an instrument for job creation and for 
fighting unemployment in all countries of the region, with most countries reporting that they have 
elaborated and experimented with such measures/ schemes. They are not really targeted at young 
people but rather at all unemployed or redundant workers, or other relevant target groups. 
However, young people do participate as well. The measures are quite diversified in terms of the 
instruments used but in almost all cases start-up funds are provided in form of loans or grants. 
Occasionally, but not very often, beneficiaries can also receive training and other help as well as 
funding. Many countries have also seen business " incubators" or business centres set up either 
through national initiatives or through the projects of international organisations and NGOs as 
longer-term help in developing a small and medium-sized enterprise and a self-employed sector. 

Although participants in the seminar supported the idea that entrepreneurial skills and the 
development of small and medium-sized enterprises are valid instruments with which to combat 
youth unemployment in the future, they also expressed their scepticism about the success of the 
efforts that have been made until now and pointed out some impediments or constraints on their 
success, as itemised below. 

first set of constraints concerns the environment in the countries of the region and would 
include the lack of both a legislative basis supporting the development of small and 
medium-sized enterprises and of available funds (which is linked to the unwillingness of banks to 
invest in the development of such a sector, as well as corruption). 

** A second set of constraints relates to the shortage of actual skills and the lack of an entrepreneurial 
culture among people who participate in this type of measure or scheme. The seminar reported 
that such participants lack the know-how to develop a business plan, to look for markets, or to 
develop their business. Some seminar participants reported that some people (in particular young 
people) participate in this kind of scheme only because there is no alternative. The outcome is that 
after the scheme ends only a limited number of those enterprises survive. 

A final set of constraints concerns the design of some measures/ schemes which only provide the 
funds for setting up a business but either limited or no assistance in covering the skills gaps 
reported above (such as advice on business development, mentoring, monitoring and follow-up 
work). In fact, seminar participants considered it necessary to link this type of measure/scheme 
with a more systematic, longer-term programme to promote enterpreneurship, e.g. with setting 
up specific services such as business "incubators" and business centres for entrepreneurs and 
businesses. With particular regard to young people, the point was made that efforts to teach 
entrepreneurial skills through short or even longer-term training courses are not sufficient. A 
radical change in attitude and mentality is needed and that can only be achieved through the 
education and initial training system. 

Seminar participants also identified a number of further obstacles or constraints relating to the 
overall conception and implementation of measures aimed at combating youth unemployment, as 
listed below. 

^Lack of an overall strategy for employment: employment measures for youth are relatively ad hoc 
and are not linked to any overall strategy for economic development and employment 5 . They are 
fragmented and piecemeal actions which by definition cannot effect long-term positive results. 



5 In the case of the candidate countries of the region (Bulgaria, Romania and Slovenia) this is changing as these countries 

have already developed a National Development Plan which includes both a National Employment Plan and a 
Human Resource Development Plan as part of the accession process. 
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**Lack of capacity and expertise: both at central and, in particular, at local/ regional level staff are 
needed to promote and implement innovative approaches in support of employment (both 
overall and among young people in particular). 

^Lack of partnership: institutions preparing young people for the labour market (i.e. schools), 
those that take care of unemployed youth (employment offices) or those providing employment 
to young people (small and larger enterprises), as well as local or national bodies responsible for 
the development of economic and social policies do not really communicate efficiently with each 
other. As a result, there is a lack of synergy in acting towards the common goal that is the 
education, training and employment of young people. It should be acknowledged that some 
countries in the region (such as Bulgaria, Romania and Slovenia) have developed legislation and 
set up structures (in particular at national level) for better communications between bodies 
involved in training and employment. However, it seems that there is still scope for 
improvement. The problems seem to be particularly important at regional/ local level where 
participants still need to be convinced about the potential offered by their closer cooperation. 

^Lack of expertise in employment offices: although these offices are the institutions implementing 
all employment measures, staff there often lack the training to undertake the tasks required of 
them. 



3 . Indications for future action to deal with youth 

unemployment in South Eastern Europe 

Discussion during the seminar produced two main indications for future action to deal with the 
serious and complex problem of youth unemployment in the countries of South Eastern Europe. 

1. Comprehensive action should be planned and taken both by the education and training side and 
the employment and labour market side. (This implies the need for better cooperation among 
protagonists on both sides at national and local level.) 

2. Countries in the region should proceed to profound systemic reforms of their education and 
training systems so as to ensure their better linkage to economic development and to reduce 
skill mismatches. However, the design and implementation of education and training reforms 
will be a long-term process and countries must meanwhile deal with the current acute problems 
of the young unemployed. It follows that, in parallel with efforts at reform, countries in the 
region should also invest in the development and implementation of employment measures for 
young people who have left the education system and are already in the labour market. Youth 
(re-)training to reduce skill mismatches and investment in entrepreneurial skills to help young 
people to create their own job opportunities are both indispensable tools. 

Within this general framework, a number of indications for future action were identified both in the 
area of education and training and in the area of employment, as set out below. 



Education and training 

1. Developing legislation on vocational education and training that fixes the basis on which the 
system can function within the framework of a market economy (i.e. decentralisation, flexibility, 
deregulation). 
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2. Developing new institutional capacities at both central and local levels to facilitate cooperation 
and the flow of information between education/ training institutions and the economy (i.e. 
employers) and to stimulate innovation. 

3. Changing the mentality of staff within the ministries, schools and other institutions involved in 
education and training and increasing their capacity to innovate. 

4. Raising public awareness of the importance of education and vocational training. 

5. Setting up the principles and preparing young people for life-long learning so as to help them to 
cope with change. 

6. Increasing the entrepreneurial skills of young people through the process of education and 
training itself. 

7. Improving the quality and relevance of education by introducing new curricula, and new 
learning methods so as to respond better both to the requirements of the changing labour 
market and to the needs of individuals. 

8. Investing in teacher training. 

9. Introducing new technologies in schools. 

10. Optimising the educational and training network. 

11. Developing a well-functioning careers guidance system. 

12. Combating the early school-leaving phenomenon by undertaking proper diagnosis of the 
problems of children at risk, assessing and responding to their needs and developing methods 
for their mainstreaming. 



Employment policy 

1. Employment policy that is an integral part of an overall economic development strategy at both 
national and regional level. It can then form the basis of a coherent policy for the promotion of 
youth employment and prevent piecemeal and inarticulate interventions. 

2. Accurate diagnosis of young people's problems. As the seminar discussion demonstrated, the 
profile of the young people who are at risk of unemployment (both within any one country and 
across the region) is very diverse. This diversification can be seen in terms of their age, 
educational, social and family background, place of residence, degree of disaffection from work 
and "normal" social life, etc. An indicative list can include: very young people who leave school 
prematurely; young people disaffected from the labour market; graduates of secondary schools 
and universities; demobilised soldiers; and young people from refugee families and returnees, etc. 

3. Provision of comprehensive measures tailored to the specific problems of young people. 
Occasionally young people pass from one measure to another (e.g. from training to work in the 
public sector and from there to a scheme for self-employment and so on) with no real prospect of 
finding employment in the end. This is often demotivating for them and it is therefore desirable 
to combine the different instruments aimed at increasing their employability from the very 
beginning (by, for example, combining vocational guidance and personal development with 
training and - later - job placement). It is also important to stress that in the case of young people 
who are seriously disaffected from the labour market, such comprehensive action should 
include a remedial component (such as mentoring, psychological help, confidence-building 
therapy, etc.) before any component addressing the issue of employability directly. 
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4. Creation of partnerships at the local/ regional level between schools, employers, employment 
offices, chambers, local community governments, local social services, representatives of central 
government, NGOs and young people themselves for the development of comprehensive action 
on training and job creation. Conditions ensuring successful partnerships include: 

■ involvement from the start of all relevant parties; 

■ agreement on clearly defined targets; 

■ strong leadership; 

■ well-planned activities; 

■ accurate distribution of each partner's responsibilities; 

■ team-building and the development of good working relations; 

■ follow-up and evaluation work; and 

■ good information network within and beyond the partnership. 

5. Further support and long-term assistance covering all stages of development for small and 
medium-sized enterprises and the self-employed sector. Business "incubators" and business 
centres will be necessary in developing a solid basis and building capacity in small and 
medium-sized enterprise and self-employment at the local level. Appropriate legislation must 
also be developed and structures such as national agencies for small and medium-sized 
enterprises should be set up. Formal or informal information networks for information are 
equally important at the national level. 

6. Provision of training and re-training for young people who have left the education and training 
system. Properly designed training programmes for occupations that are in demand in the 
local/ regional labour market, with local employers involved in their design and delivery, 
should be available. 

7. Creation of job clubs and youth centres where young people can meet and exchange information 
and receive guidance from the employment services. It is important for these clubs and centres 
to work closely with schools, social services and employment offices. 

8. Staff development in the institutions dealing with the development and implementation of 
employment policy (e.g. the Ministry of Labour, central and local employment offices, and other 
agencies at national and local level). Training would familiarise staff with modem methods 
focused on alleviating youth unemployment. 



4. Donors' assistance to the countries of South 

Eastern Europe in dealing with youth unemployment 

All participants in the seminar considered that the countries themselves had the primary role to play 
in developing and implementing policies and measures aimed at the alleviation of youth 
unemployment in the region. Governments should consider this problem a priority item of their 
agenda and demonstrate their commitment to deal with it. 

At the same time they also recognised that there was still scope for raising public awareness of the 
importance of education, training and employment policies for youth, on the one hand, and of the 
possible means/ tools to promote them, on the other. To date, countries in the region facing severe 
budgetary limitations and struggling to reconstruct their economies often postpone efforts to deal 
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with the issue until better times, or they consider that the problem will be resolved as the economy 
improves. This attitude provokes an accumulation of problems that endangers the economic 
reconstruction itself. In this respect the role of external donors is very important in triggering 
reforms, in supporting innovative ideas and in mobilising national/ local resources (not necessarily 
financial but also human). This was a consideration that the countries which have already received 
assistance for the reconstruction of their education and training system or the promotion of 
employment measures (from, for example, the Phare Programme) also recognised. 

Participants identified a number of priority areas for donor support and types of support for their 
countries (see Annex 1). They demonstrate that the dissemination of examples of good practice, the 
transfer of expertise, technical assistance, piloting and the provision of training (both for 
administrators and for young people themselves) are of primary importance. 

The following list of the priority areas for donor support and the type of support involved in the 
region is based on the countries' requirements. 

1. Modernisation of the education and training system through the introduction of new teaching 
and learning methods, and of curricula that are adapted to the skills the changing economy and 
labour market (including skills for entrepreneurship) demands. Types of donor support include 
transfer of expertise; provision of technical assistance; and funding for pilot activities. 

2. Development of a modem vocational guidance and professional orientation system both within 
and outside the formal education and training system. Types of donor support include transfer 
of expertise; provision of technical assistance; and funding for pilot activities. 

3. Optimisation of the education and training network by establishing new training centres, 
modernising existing ones, using schools as training centres and/or transforming vocational 
education and training institutions into community resource centres. Types of donor support 
include provision of expertise and know-how; technical support; and provision of equipment. 

4. Promotion of small and medium-sized enterprises and the self-employed sector through the 
establishment of business "incubators" and centres, and the provision of entrepreneurial 
programmes for youth. Types of donor support include funding and technical support for the 
establishment of business "incubators" and centres; provision of expertise for the design of 
entrepreneurial programmes for young people; and funding for pilot programmes. 

5. Provision of short and longer training schemes to increase the employability of target groups of 
unemployed young people or pathway programmes for youth at risk. Types of donor support 
include transfer of expertise and provision of technical assistance; design of the training 
schemes; and funding for pilot schemes. 

6. Creation of local centres for young people which will work closely with the employment offices, 
social services and schools. They may take the form of job clubs, information centres, etc. Types 
of donor support include transfer of expertise in the establishment and medium-term running of 
the centres. 

7. Capacity-building in the relevant ministries, schools, other training institutions, employment 
offices and other agencies with responsibility for policy development and implementation, the 
development of legislation, institutional frameworks, etc. Types of donor support include 
transfer of expertise and know-how; technical assistance; provision of training for the staff of 
agencies/institutions mentioned above (including teacher training). 

8. Development of partnerships among stakeholders for vocational education and training and 
employment at local and national level. Types of donor support include transfer of expertise 
and know-how; technical assistance; and funding for pilot activities. 
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Part 2 

Country notes on youth unemployment 



Youth unemployment in Albania 6 

1. Socio-economic background 

Large-scale unemployment is a phenomenon of the past decade caused mainly by privatisation and 
the process of reorienting the existing industrial and production activities. The concentration of 
heavy industry in certain areas during the communist era created urban centres based on industry. 
The closure of these industries on grounds of inefficiency caused a high rate of unemployment in 
these areas, while the deep economic and political crisis of 1996-97 and the more recent war in 
Kosovo have not permitted the economy to recover, so that unemployment is becoming a long-term 
phenomenon. 

According to employment office registers, 238 000 people or 17% of the labour force were unemployed 
at August 1999. This number increases if we add people in rural areas who are considered 
self-employed because, according to law, they make their living from the land arid other agricultural 
activities. However, there are indications that many of these people are looking for jobs and 
emigrate to other countries because the income they get from farming is insufficient. 

The smallest group among the unemployed consists of those with tertiary education. This situation 
reflects both the trend for our economy to absorb highly qualified people and the capacity of highly 
educated people to find means of employment and self-employment. On the other hand it is a tragic 
reality that many Albanian intellectuals and cadres with highest qualifications are leaving the 
country in search of work elsewhere. 



2. Youth unemployment 

That young people are particularly vulnerable to unemployment is one of the critical phenomena of 
Albanian society. According to statistics from the Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs, 
unemployment is highest among young people, with 139 000 people - or 58.2% of all unemployed - 
below the age of 34 looking for jobs. Young people up to 21 years of age account for 13% of all 
unemployed. On top of that we should also stress that people below the age of 34 account for 59% of 
all long-term unemployed. As of April 2000 there were 9 638 young people receiving unemployment 
benefit. 

Reasons for the higher percentage of unemployment among young people include: 

■ socio-economic and family environment; 



6 Authors: Edmond Hoxha, Director, Directorate of Studies and Projects, Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs; and 
Rushdi Reci, Specialist, Sector for Vocational Education, Ministry of Education and Sciences. 
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m lack of job vacancies; 

■ lack of information on the labour market; 

■ lack of work experience; 

■ lack of education and training; 

■ lack of hope for better future. 

3. Employment policies for youth 

In an attempt to solve the big problem of unemployment in Albania, active policies and measures 
aimed at supporting employment have been put in place. Although to date, no specific programme 
addressing the particular needs of young people has been designed and implemented, young 
people participate in and benefit from three current programmes, entitled: 

1. Employment promotion through on-the-job vocational training. 

2. Employing the unemployed. 

3. Employment promotion through institutional training. 

4 . Access to education and vocational training 

The big economic and social changes in the economy in Albania brought about two negative effects 
in the field of education that families on small incomes felt keenly. 

^Children completed only compulsory classes and instead of going on to further studies entered 
the labour market. They already number some 38-40% of the post-compulsory pupils. This is a 
phenomenon both in villages and towns. The majority of participants are part of the black 
economy and although the legal age is 16, they are 14. 

^►Compulsory education is being interrupted in the seventh or eighth class. This happens more 
often in rural areas where the parents prefer to keep their children at home to work on their farms. 

To help equip pupils in rural areas to enter a market economy the state is organising training 
programmes in languages and computer studies, although the programme is inadequate since the 
majority of areas lack training centres. One solution might be to use the schools as community 
training centres. The religious community in the rural areas has made an important contribution 
through the training in basic professions that it has provided. 

In Albania, the promotion of vocational training outside the formal education system is one of the 
Government's most important policies for reducing unemployment (see also Section 2 above). This 
training officially started with the first cooperation between the Albanian Government and 
Denmark, Greece, Italy, Germany (Gesellschaft fur Technische Zusammenarbeit/GTZ) and the 
United States (USAID), as a result of which seven training centres have been built in different cities 
in Albania. The main courses provided in these centres, which are financed by the State, cover 
computer studies, tailoring, domestic repairs and general building, beauty science, secretarial 
studies, foreign languages, vehicle servicing and repairs, etc. In addition to the state-financed 
centres, there are also more than 40 private training centres in operation in Albania. 

At the time of writing there is a large and developing training market in Albania, but it will be 
necessary to establish national standards and accreditation procedures for the future. A big help in 
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this direction will be the new draft law on vocational education and training. The existing policies 
have been successful but are not sufficient and must be further developed in the future. The future 
reform of vocational education and training will deal with decentralisation, the construction of new 
training centres, support for the private sector, legislation development, staff training, etc. 



5. Promoting regional/community development and 
entrepreneurial skills in young people 

One of the main objectives of education reform in Albania is to equip young people with good 
management skills that will enable them to work in small and medium-sized enterprises. It is for this 
reason that the new school curriculum pays particular attention to such new subjects as 
organisation/ management, legislation, economics, etc. At present the vocational schools take 20% of 
the total student population. 

Further emphasis is put on the independence of schools and getting aligned with practical needs. 
There are two types of vocational school now: (a) the three-year vocational school, and (b) the 
five-year technical school oriented to the need of the region. The new law on vocational education 
and training will also help in this direction. 



6. Building partnerships for employment and vocational 
training 

Partnership between the vocational schools, vocational training centres, public companies, national 
and local authorities, chambers of commerce and Non-Government Organisations is one objective of 
the new law on vocational education and training and the National Vocational Education and 
Training Council. While waiting for the new law different schools have established in the meantime 
partnerships with other parties. One example is the Beqir Cela high school in Durres, financed by the 
Swiss Contact Foundation, which supported the region's small businesses, devised the new 
curriculum and trained the teachers. It also created a handicrafts association and generated good 
relations between schools and enterprises. This brought pupils closer to the labour market and 
means that 50% of them will find a job directly after finishing school studies. Another example is the 
participation of representatives from the enterprises involved in final examinations, etc. 
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Youth unemployment in Bulgaria 7 

1. Socio-economic background 

Since 1990 Bulgaria's socio-economic development may be described in terms of economic crises, a 
drop in production and a lower gross domestic product, a high level of inflation, slow privatisation 
processes, weak investment activity, low incomes and reduced purchasing power for the 
population. Restricted international markets for Bulgarian goods, the population's lower 
purchasing power and limited real consumption have led to decreased production and less demand 
for labour. 

In 1997 a currency board took effect in Bulgaria. This allowed an overall stabilisation of the economic 
system and the period 1997 to 1999 can be characterised by a stable financial environment, 
decreasing inflation and encouraging - albeit still low - economic growth. 

The development of the labour market in Bulgaria follows the main trends and processes in the 
development of the economy: restructuring of branches and industries; privatisation of large 
state-owned enterprises; liquidation of ineffective and loss-making enterprises and industries; and 
closure of traditional activities and opening of new ones, etc. Loss of markets, lack of raw materials, 
and an insignificant level of foreign investment and capital accompany the economic development. 

As a result, the development of the labour market has been characterised from the beginning of the 
transition by a significant excess of workforce supply over workforce demand. For example, the 
annual average of registered unemployed in the labour offices is 527 100 people for 1999 (an 
unemployment level of 13.8%), while there are 144 300 registered vacancies. Bearing in mind the 
data from the labour force surveys carried out by the National Statistical Institute which provide a 
record of unemployed people who are not registered in labour offices we can say that pressure in the 
labour market is even greater. In November 1999 the number of unemployed and people actively 
job-hunting was 576 900 and the level of unemployment 17%. 

Economic processes in the country and unfavourable demographic trends mean that economic 
activity is decreasing, overall employment is continuously decreasing, and unemployment remains 
relatively high. After the drastic increase in unemployment to 814 700 people in 1993 and the 
subsequent drop to 488 700 in June 1996, since the end of 1996 there has been a new trend towards a 
gradual increase in unemployment, which reached 576 900 in 1999. 



2. Youth unemployment 

In 1999 young people aged between 15 and 24 represented 17.6% of all people aged 15 and above, 
11.1% of the country's labour force and 8.5% of those in employment. The trends observed in young 
people's participation in the labour market are alarming (see Table 3). The percentage of young 
people in the total labour force has decreased from 13.8% in September 1993 to 11.1% in November 
1999. There is a downward trend in the activity rate of the group: from 43% in 1993 to 31% in 1999. 
The main reasons for this are unfavourable demographic development, the high rate of emigration 
among young people and current economic processes. 

Where employment is concerned, the number of young people employed has decreased from 
280 300 in 1993 to 237 700 in 1999. The employment rate has also dropped: from 22.8% in 1993 to 

7 Authors: Iskra Petrova, Human Resource Development Centre, Bulgarian National Observatory; Antoaneta 
Voikova, Ministry of Education and Science; and Greta Dobreva, Ministry of Labour and Social Policy. 
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19.6% in 1999. The percentage of people outside the labour force is also very high at almost 24%. The 
fact that almost 25% of the total economically inactive population consists of young people is cause 
for apprehension. 



Table 3: Young labour force 



Indicators 


September 

1993 


November 

1996 


November 

1997 


November 

1998 


November | 
1999 


Young people in the 
labour force (%) 


13.8 


11.8 


10.9 


11.3 


11.1 


Activity rate (%) 


43.0 


31.7 


31.6 


32.4 


31.0 


Employed (000) 


280.3 


258.9 


248.0 


252.1 


237.7 


Employment rate (%) 


22.8 


21.1 


20.3 


20.7 


19.6 


Unemployed (000) 


248.8 


130.3 


139.4 


141.5 


138.0 


Unemployment rate (%) 


47.0 


33.5 


36.0 


36.0 


36.7 


Young people not in the 
labour force (%) 


22.8 


24.9 


25.1 


24.1 


23.9 



Source: Labour Force Surveys, National Statistical Institute 



Although the percentage of young people in the total unemployed population has declined during 
the period, the level of youth unemployment remains high. In November 1999 the percentage of 
young unemployed to all unemployed was 23.9%, or 36.7% of the young labour force. 

Stagnation both in the economy and the labour market leads to periods of unemployment lasting 
more than a year: 53.8% of the unemployed are long-term unemployed. The percentage of young 
people among the long-term unemployed totals 20%. In all, 45.1% of the total young unemployed 
(those aged 15-24) have been without a job for more than a year. The negative consequences that 
flow from youth unemployment include losses both to society, which receives no return on its 
investment in educating and training young people, and to young people in socio-economic and 
personal terms. 

In addition to long-term unemployment among young people, another negative effect on the labour 
market is the high percentage of young unemployed who become unemployed straight after 
graduation from school or university. The labour force survey carried out in November 1999 
indicated that 29.2% of the total youth unemployed were jobless straight after graduation. The 
figure for those without a job after finishing compulsory military service was 25.5%. When this 
indicator is added to the 29.2% for school and higher education graduates, we see that almost 55% of 
the young people who have graduated/ finished military service make their first appearance in the 
labour market as unemployed. 

These factors, together with data on youth unemployment by level of education, indicate that one of 
the main reasons for unemployment is a lack of practical experience and a mismatch between the 
knowledge and skills gained during education and training and the requirements for starting a job. 
The tendency for unemployed youth to be unqualified remains relatively strong: 67.3% of all young 
unemployed (64% in 1998) lack a qualification, while 59.4% (57.6% in 1998) have had only basic and 
lower education 8 . 



8 Data from the National Employment Service. 
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3. Access to education and training 

Education and vocational education, and training in particular, are the prime instruments in -and 
motivation for - economic and social change and development in Bulgarian civil society. The 
vocational education and training system must answer the needs of the information society. The 
main objective of the vocational education is self-fulfilment for everyone through the provision 
of life-long quality education and training. This goal can be realised by establishing the priorities 
of vocational education: free access; high quality; and high efficiency. 

Vocational education and training must support people in their struggle against social exclusion and 
inequalities in social status; it must create conditions that will prevent young people from leaving 
school prematurely and be used as a weapon against the unemployment of young people. It should 
also enable people to achieve both a certain level of education and qualification and a life-long 
retraining for a particular vocation. 

To meet changing labour market needs and provide high-quality vocational education and training, 
the new curriculum includes such specialisations as entrepreneurship, management, company law, 
information technology, business-communications, health and safety at work, and ecology. 

Vocational education and training can be developed effectively only if there are conditions for social 
dialogue, adopted and supported by everyone. To be acceptable and to meet the new and 
challenging conditions in the changing business environment, the schools need to use the 
knowledge and experience of other social partners in order to increase the involvement and the 
influence of the employers in the provision of practical experience to students or higher 
qualifications to teachers, and in the drawing up of vocational education and training standards. 

The vocational education and training system in Bulgaria is organised in accordance with the 
requirements of the Vocational Education and Training Act. 

This Act, legislated in 1999, makes Bulgaria one of the few European countries to have such special 
legislation. It represents a normative basis to be accepted as an improvement on the Bulgarian 
vocational education and training system. On one hand it is a means of keeping the traditional 
education system where its achievements and experience are still valid; on the other hand, it offers a 
means of measuring Bulgarian vocational education and training against European standards in 
accordance with the requirements of the labour market in the developing market economy. 

Vocational education and training ensures that students acquire both the general secondary 
educational minimum and a vocational qualification. This means that they should complete 
vocational schooling successfully as well as obtain a general education and training which is 
equivalent to general education provided in secondary schools. There are no barriers to prevent 
them from continuing their education and entering university, college or other institutions. 

The main objective of the vocational education and training system is free access to the vocational 
training, no matter what the student's age or level of education. 

The vocational training ensures the acquisition of a vocational qualification, as well as the 
upgrading of that qualification. The established vocational education and training qualification 
programmes guarantee practical free access to everybody, as well as the ability to make their own 
choice of a vocation and career development in accordance with their personal interests, skills, 
motivation and values. Everybody is also entitled to opt in or out of training and to take part in 
life-long education and training in the workplace. 

A training module approach operates for 18 different vocations including economic programming, 
construction and technology, tailoring and design, baking, electronics and technical work. It also 
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provides basic training at the beginning of the course, which leads on to the more specialised 
qualification. The training module approach has been implemented in 46 schools in all. This form of 
education helps students to acquire a new vocational qualification (or part thereof) in a shorter 
period of time. 

As a result of the overall policy in vocational education and training the Ministry of Education and 
Science has done a good deal in recent years, as the following list indicates. 

new programme documentation package (new curricula) has been implemented, for 
occupations of strategic importance for changes taking place in the economy (economics, 
banking, trade administration, insurance, etc.). The emergence of new specialisations - 
particularly in management, commerce and computer sciences - has brought about changes in 
curricula. 

**A modular curriculum has been implemented in post-secondary education. 

**A system of post-secondary vocational programmes has been developed within the secondary 
education system in response to the demand to bring schools into line with social and market 
needs. (This has been achieved with foreign assistance.) 

**The list of occupations for training in school has been updated in order to meet both the 
challenges of a market economy and students 7 demands. 

**The network of private vocational schools and training enterprises in specific areas for which 
there is current demand and new programmes for retraining (mainly unemployed) adults have 
been developed, and a modular approach implemented. 



4. Employment measures for youth 

The creation and implementation of opportunities offering equal access to education and vocational 
training to all social and age groups is an important feature in education and employment strategy 
and in activities related to European integration, given that every citizen is to achieve the maximum 
vocational and occupational employability in the future. 

Bearing in mind negative trends in the labour market and the necessity to develop a quality labour 
force, the following measures and programmes for enhancing employment have been implemented. 

**For unemployed youth: encouraging employers to recruit young people. 

**To facilitate the transfer from school to work: job placements for young people and children from 
orphanages (thereby including orphans who have graduated from secondary education as an 
outcome of the agreement for cooperation between the Ministry of Labour and Social Policy and 
the Ministry of Education and Science). 

^Programmes in vocational guidance, vocational training and job placement for unemployed 
people up to 29 years of age without job experience. 

Labour market policy is directed at increasing employment and providing.a well-functioning labour 
market which will guarantee a higher level of employment among the working-age population and 
achieve an overall improvement in the labour market situation and in particular increase the job 
opportunities for young people. 

At the same time, where implementing the policy in relation to young people is concerned, efforts 
are aimed at their social and economic integration and at protecting their position by encouraging 
employers to recruit them by means of labour agreements and specialised training programmes 
and/or employment. 
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One of the priorities of the National Economic Development Plan 2000-2006 is the provision of a 
basic vocational qualification which will guarantee valuable employment, training for the 
acquisition of key qualifications and the provision of employment for socially disadvantaged 
groups in the labour market, including young people. 

To increase equal opportunities for labour market access, new measures and programmes designed 
to encourage young people to participate in the labour market are envisaged. Examples are the 
Social and Economic Integration of Young People programme for containing unemployment and 
reducing its duration among young people up to 28 years of age; specialised methods of 
capacity-building and encouraging self-employment and job placements; and a programme for 
students who have dropped out, supporting their return to school and vocational training or 
starting a job after education or vocational training (the programme will be carried out- in 
cooperation with employers' organisations and by introducing suitable ways of organising and 
handling training). 

The National Strategy for Human Resource Development 2001-2006 looks forward to the creation 
and implementation of the following series of programmes and measures: 

li programmes for the vocational training of people aged over 16, with a view to enhancing 
employment; 

■ investments in the labour market and in vocational training, with a view to improving the skills 
and qualifications of the labour force in line with the restructuring of the economy; and 

■ programmes for the acquisition of literacy, qualifications and employment, with a view to 
providing equal opportunities on the labour market. 

In 1998, the Ministry of Labour and Social Policy and the Ministry of Education and Science signed 
an agreement for cooperation in the area of employment and qualification policy, the main objective 
of which was to establish operational and preventive measures influencing national labour market 
processes. This agreement envisages common actions and responsibilities in relation to vocational 
education and training policy, as a factor determining labour market status. Among the immediate 
objectives of the agreement is meeting the national labour market needs and more specifically, 
outlining concrete measures promoting the rapid employment and social integration of youth 
groups at risk. 

In 1999, a supplement to the agreement (Annex 1) was signed, with a view to supporting the social 
integration and vocational and occupational employment of young people from orphanages. On 
this ground, the Ministry of Labour and Social Policy developed a draft national programme for the 
social integration and vocational employment for young people from orphanages. The main 
objective concerns the public responsibility to support young people from orphanages as they enter 
life outside school and after graduation and provide for their employment and education as 
independent individuals who are able to work effectively and thereby develop and provide their 
own income. 

Changing demands on people, both as individuals and as part of the "human resource" in general, 
call for an increasingly adaptable labour force achieved through continuing vocational training. As a 
primary factor in human resource development and an adaptable national labour market, the 
continuing provision of vocational training influences the provision and development of the labour 
force's adaptability. As a result, the following initiatives are planned: 

■ involvement of unemployed young people in training to acquire basic and key qualifications; and 

■ development and provision of active and efficient measures to relate training to practice, 
including internship, on-the-job training, apprenticeship and modified forms of sandwich 
courses, etc. 
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As a response to the new challenges, it is necessary to increase the adaptability and mobility of the 
labour force, while matching the vocational qualification level of the unemployed to labour market 
needs, facilitating the transition of young people from school to work and - last but not least - 
supporting their employment and integration. All this will open up opportunities for achieving a 
balance between labour market supply and demand and reducing the negative impact of 
unemployment. 
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Youth unemployment in Bosnia and Herzegovina 

1. Socio-economic background 

Among the many ways in which Bosnia and Herzegovina suffered devastation during the 1992-95 
war, the severest was unquestionably the large number of dead, war invalids, refugees and 
displaced persons. Such a huge loss of human resources has had a direct impact in terms of 
decreasing reconstruction capability and the country's competitiveness. The population of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina is currently 3.65 million, compared to 4.37 million in the 1991 census. An 
additional, aggravating factor in human resource development is that the problems caused by 
economic rehabilitation and development in almost every sector allow today's working population 
very restricted possibilities for employment. 

Two direct consequences of the war are first an extremely high unemployment rate which, by late 
1995/early 1996, was about 75% and, secondly, a reduction in gross domestic product from a 
pre-war total of US$10.5 billion to US$2.2 billion. After the Dayton Peace Agreement was signed on 
22 November 1995 and Bosnia and Herzegovina accepted as a member of the International 
Monetary Fund (22 December 1995), preconditions for the start of reconstruction were created. 
Between 1995 and 1998 funds were mostly directed towards housing, energy, water supply, the 
reconstruction of the transport infrastructure and the support of social programmes. A smaller 
percentage of total funds, approximately 17.5% according to statistics from the Federal Institute for 
Development Programming, was directed towards the economy. This concept of reconstruction 
resulted in employment growth and in 1999 a level of about 4% growth was achieved. 

Tables 4 and 5 below provide data on unemployment rates. 



Table 4: Estimated unemployment rates (lower and upper level narrower and 

broader category ) Bosnia and Herzegovina , 1991 



Description 


Total number (000) 


Population of Bosnia and Herzegovina (1991 census) 


1 4 377 


Population aged 20-59 


2 404 


Total working population 


’ 1 882 


Officially employed 


1308 


Registered unemployed 


353 


Registered and unregistered unemployed 


504 






Lower narrower unemployment rate 


18.75% 


Upper broader unemployment rate 


26.78% 



Source: UNDP, Human Development Report: Bosnia and Herzegovina 1998, p.68. 
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Table 5: Estimated unemployment rates ( lower and upper narrow and 

broader category) Bosnia and Herzegovina, 1998 



Description 


Federation BH 
(000) 


Republic of 
Srpska (000) 


Bosnia and 
Herzegovina (000) 


Population (1998 estimate) 


2 250 


1 392 


3 642 


Population aged 15-64 
(estimate) 


1 500.5 


907.2 


2 407.7 


Total available workforce 


872 


528 


1400 


Officially employed 


407 


202 


609 


Registered unemployed 


249 


143 


392 


Workers on waiting lists 


70 


45 


115 


Registered and unregistered 
unemployed 


465 


326 


791 




j: 




' 


Lower narrow 
unemployment rate 


28.65% 


27.08% 


25.16% 


Upper unemployment rate 
(including workers on 
waiting lists) 


36.58% 


35.61% 


36.21% 



Note: The table shows estimated unemployment rates for 1998, according to UNDP sources. 
Source: UNDP, Human Development Report: Bosnia and Herzegovina 1998, p.70 



This estimate acknowledges the fact that workers from waiting lists had been officially registered as 
employed. However, since this category included people not needed at work whose companies 
were nevertheless obliged to register them as employed, the people on waiting lists have been 
included here in the unemployed category. 

Unemployment is also fed by counterproductive legal solutions incorporated into the labour law 
that has been adopted recently. For example. Article 143 of this law allows persons who were 
employed before the war to apply for a return to their pre-war job. If there is no actual need for such 
work. Article 143 stipulates that companies/employers must provide financial compensation to 
applicants. The pre-war employment structure cannot be compared to today's and in most cases 
companies lack production capacity, especially in industry, construction and transport. General 
insolvency throughout Bosnia and Herzegovina, connected to the permanent lack of adequate 
working capital, especially to finance medium and long-term investments, obstructs any stimulation 
of investment. 



2. Youth unemployment 

From the perspective of any possible growth in productivity, the fact that the largest number of 
registered unemployed are aged 21-25 and 31-35 is a particularly critical factor 9 . A tendency toward 
growing unemployment like this is a typical example of a clash between the short-term objectives of 
a country in transition and a country destroyed by war. 



9 Study by Dr Ilijas BoSnjovic and researchers: 'Demographic changes in Bosnia and Herzegovina 1991-1998', in MBF, 
Document 1: 'Return of refugees and displaced persons as a precondition of survival of Bosnia and Herzegovina', 
Sarajevo, January 1999 
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